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in a philosophical treatise, and he would find 
many blemishes in Scripture men and women. 
‘* But to infer from this that no Divine revela- 
tion has taken place is somewhat precipitate. 

What if the revelation consisted not so 
much in the communication of a body of truth, 
as in the intimation of a gracious purpose? In 
that case the prominence given tosuch matters 
as an heir or a land, which seems so utterly ont 
of place ina doctrinaire revelation, may be found 
not altogether inexplicable.”” Then as to the 
imperfections of the men of revelation. If 
God is revealed to us as the God of grace ‘‘we 
shall not wonder at the Divine Being conde- 
scending to have intimate relations with erring 
mortals, or making known His will for the 
world’s redemption by men participating 
more or less in the world’ssin.’’ As exponents 
of the second class of misconceptions, we find 
Spinoza, a Jew, justly styled the father of 
modern pantheism, and Matthew Arnold, who 
seems to be only Spinoza in a nineteenth cen- 
tury dress. These critics declare that the Bible 
is not a book of dogma, but of conduct. Its 
function is not to teach us about God, but the 
great value and importance of right living. 
Matthew Arnold acknowledges that ‘‘ there is 
a Power in the world, not ourselves, making 
for righteousness,”’ called by the Hebrews the 
Eternal God ; but this is not a dogma, but a 
fact capable of being verified by observation 
and the study of history. He considers that 
after eliminating the miraculous narratives, 
and the fairy tales of a future golden age,-and 
some incredible dogmas, there remains so much 
that is precious and valuable in praise of 
righteousness, and the inculcation of pure 
morality, that it suffices to raise the ethics of 
the Bible to the dignity of a religion. That 
the Bible does set forth the beauty of righteous- 
ness is true; but the author remarks, ‘‘ sup- 
pose the Bible as it stands contains another 
idea even more characteristic than the one 
Matthew Arnold signalizes, an idea to which 
miracle—not, of course, this or that miracle, 
but a miraculous element—is essential. In 
that case, to omit miracles, will simply signify 
changing the very fact-basis on which our 
theory of revelation rests.”’ 

The chapter on the Chief Design of Revela- 
tion is a specially interesting one. In the 
opening the reader is shown that there is a 
distinction to be made. between Scripture and 
revelation. The one being ‘‘the record, in- 
terpretation and reflection of the other.’’ With 
this view, much of the difficulty in regard to 
the dates of the books vanishes. For instance, 


a modern school of critics tells us that many of 
the prophetical writings were written before 
the Law. This may be, ‘‘ but the Law may 
have preceded prophecy in revelation, though 
not in writing; in which case not only will 
the phrase ‘ Law and the Prophets’ still have 


its truth, but what is of much more importance, 
the natural order of sequence be observed in 
the Bible history of the course of revelation.” 
This distinction makes room further for the 
idea that possibly ‘‘the revelation which God 
has made to men consisted, not in words ex- 
clusively, or even chiefly, but in deeds as well, 
yea, in deeds above all, forming, when con- 
nected together, a very remarkable history.” 
Revelation, then, does not, our author thinks, 
mean causing a sacred book to be written for 
the instruction of mankind. ‘‘ What, then, 
does it mean? It signifies God manifesting 
Himself in the history of the world in a super- 
natural manner, and for a special purpose, 
Manifesting Himse/f, for the proper subject of 
revelation is God.’’ In this light we can see 
how the whole idea of the Bible is altered by 
Matthew Arnold’s views, for such a Divine 
self-manifestation by action would require acts 
of the miraculous order largely. 


Next the inquiry arises as to the aspect under 
which God manifested Himself ‘‘ in that reve- 
lation whereof we have a record in the Holy 
Scriptures. To that question my reply is: 
The revelation recorded in the Scriptures is 
before all things a self-manifestation of God as 
the God of grace. In that revelation God ap- 
pears as one who cherishes a_ gracious 
purpose towards the human race. The reve- 
lation consists not in the mere intimation of 
the purpose, but more especially in the slow 
but steadfast execution of it by a connected 
series of transactions which all point in one 
direction, and at length reach their goal in the 
realization of the end contemplated from the 
first.” Surely nothing could be more God- 
worthy, and therefore more likely, than that 
God should seek to raise a race sunk in moral 
darkness and corruption. ‘‘When Christ is 
regarded as a Divine Being entering into hu- 
manity with a redeeming purpose in His heart, 
we then see in God a Being subjected to sor- 
row by human sins, and compelled by the in- 
stincts of love to become a burden-bearer to 
His own creatures. And through such a view 
of God alone do we begin to comprehend what 
a revelation of grace means. . . . Grace re- 
vealed in doctrine is of value only as the 
promise of a higher revelation, in which all 
gracious possibilities shall be realized; and 
only in God subjecting Himself to sacrifice, 
are these possibilities realized. Till I see that 
spectacle, I can always imagine something 
higher ; but when I see it, I perceive that the 
limit of gracious possibility istouched. In the 
Cross the revelation of grace reaches its cul- 
mination. And just because it does so, I feel 
that the incarnation which makes this result 
possible is credible, notwithstanding the mys 
tery and the miracle involved in the event.” 

Many interesting points are discussed in the 
chapter on the Method of Revelation, but we 
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must pass them over without notice, only mak- | are clearly two classes of prophecy—one con- 
ing one quotation. ‘‘ The redemptive purpose | ditional, in which God is represented as the 
of God was not ushered into the world a full-| moral Governor of the Universe, rewarding the 
grown fact ; it evolved itself by a regular pro- | good and punishing the wicked ; and the other 
cess of growth; and the process was marked | unconditional, in which God is represented as 
by three salient features: slow movement, par- }a God of a gracious purpose towards mankind. 
tial action, and advance to the perfect from} To the first belong prophecies relating to the 
the more or less imperfect, not only in knowl-| destinies of cities and nations ; to the last those 
edge, but also in morality.”” The traditional | relating to Christ. 
view of miracle has always been that it wasto| The last chapter is devoted to the Doctrinal 
supply proofs or credentials of revelation ; this| Significance of Revelation, and is generally 
the author considers is ‘‘ not wholly false, but | satisfactory and clear. The grand facts con- 
altogether inadequate, and so leads ultimately |cerning God and man are dwelt upon in a 
toa wrong conception of the very nature of|very interesting way. There are many things 
miracle.” He says, further, ‘‘ the true view of|that have had to be passed over in a notice of 
our Lord’s miracles, is that they were an in-| this little volume, and we would recommend 
tegral part of His ministry, and therefore of|our readers to procure it and read for them- 
the revelation of grace made therein, not mere | selves. M. S. T. 
credentials of that ministry and revelation ; 
that in so far as they were evidential, they For Friends’ Review. 
were so just as His ministry in word was, and| A MODEL WOMEN'S BUSINESS MEET- 
that the evidential value of all alike and alto- 7 
gether lay in this, that they were a revelation (Concluded from page 372.) 
of God in the fulness of grace and ean An incident was related of the late Elizabeth 
This view applies to most of the Old Tes-| Mallison, who, when once attending a meeting 
tament miracles also, for they were rarely |for which she believed she had a message, felt 
given as signs, but generally to bring about] that some one else was called upon to open the 
some gracious purpose of God for His people. way by offering vocal prayer, and waited under 
Again he writes, ‘‘ How congruous to the idea! 4 great exercise of spirit until this should be 
of God become flesh and dwelling among men| done; but the time passed without it, and as 
full of grace, is that forth-flowing of Divine | she felt no freedom to speak, the meeting wasa 
power in all directions to beneficent effects, to|silent one. At the close of the meeting a 
which Jesus appealed in proof that He was| young Friend came up to her with streaming 
Christ! Without these miracles Jesus had|eyes and begged her forgiveness for havi 
been a living contradiction ; full of grace as a| closed up her way by her unfaithfulness in 
copious gushing spring, yet a well without) withholding a few words of prayer which had 
water. He must do miracles, not in order to} peen given her. 
prove formally that He is what He claims to} A Friend was spoken of who had felt that 
be, but to be consistent with Himself, true to|his calling was to open the way in the early 
Himself.” Under this aspect of miracles, to| part of many of the meeting she attended, by 
remove them from the Bible, which Matthew | saying a few words, repeating a verse of Scrip- 
Arnold and his school consider an act of kind-| ture, perhaps, or a few lines of a hymn, and 
ness to its credibility, would be to change the he had often been heard to say that he found 
whole basis of its revelation of God. If the great blessing in being faithful to these little 
Bible be a record of the gracious purpose of| services. 
God towards the human race, culminating in] Another Friend said that she believed the 
its redemption, then the miracles of the Old | principles of Christianity as held by the Society 
and New Testaments are not simply attesta-| of Friends are adapted to the spread of the Gos- 
tions of its truth, but an integral part of the! pel everywhere. But unless the individual be- 
self-manifestation of God. liever is in the Lord’s hands ready to be used by 
The writer also objects to the traditional idea} Him, the work of the Lord is greatly hindered 
of prophecy in which prophets are regarded | because of our unfaithfulness. A great want of 
chiefly ‘‘ as foretellers of things to come, andj obedience is often manifested in our families, by 
their prophecies as miracles of fore-knowledge, | an unwillingness to let our voices be heard in 
giving proof that they were entitled to speak to| vocal prayer. Perhaps the Lord is waiting to 
men in God’s name as authoritative teachers.’’ | bless our dear ones, until we humble ourselves 
He considers that more than anything else| and ask that we may receive. Faithfulness in the 
“‘were the prophets preachers of righteousness | family will lead to faithfulness in the gathered 
to Israel, especially to their contemporaries in| assembly, and the increase of spiritual life in 
Israel.” But he holds likewise ‘‘ that a large|the individual believer, will greatly increase 
part of prophecy had a divinely intended refer- | the spiritual power of the Church. 
ence to the Christian era, that it was pervaded| A Friend told an experience of her child- 
by a more or less Messianic element.’’ There! hood, when she felt at one time called to pray 
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at the morning family Bible reading. It was| with we are called, and Friends were urged to 
not the custom in their family, and she felt a|seek Divine guidance in regard to them. 

great shrinking from it, fearing her mother] The sixth question was as follows: ‘ Ay 
would be displeased, and especially that a very | the mecessities of the poor, and the circum. 
dear brother, who was not a Christian, would | stances of those who appear likely to require 
dislike it. But she saw so plainly that it)asd, inspected and relieved, and are they ad. 


was the Lord’s will that she dared not refuse, | vised and assisted in such employments as they 


and in great fear and trembling she knelt and | are capadle of ?” 

offered a few broken words of prayer. Upon| The answers tothis query from the various 
rising from her knees her mother put her arms | meetings showed that Friends recognize it as a 
around her and kissed her under much feeling, | binding Christian duty and privilege to take 
saying, ‘‘ my dear child, thee never can know |care of all their own poor, and that such are 
what thee has done for me this day,’’ and her|not likely therefore to become either beggars 
dreaded brother was so affected by the occur-|or pensioners on the bounty of others. 

rence that it aroused him to thoughtfulness,} The seventh query was as follows: ‘ Are 
and resulted in his conversion. Friends’ children placed at school, and when 

When this Friend had taken her seat another practicable in schools under the care of 
Friend rose under a great deal of feeling, and | Fyiends7"’ 
said she believed she had come to this meeting 
just to hear this testimony; that she had for 
ten years felt she ought at times to offer vocal 
prayer in their family Bible reading, but had 
been deterred by the fear of man, and that 
she believed she herself had been greatly re- 
tarded in her own spiritual growth by.this un- 
faithfulness, and her family had suffered loss. 
And she added, that now she was going home 
to obey the voice of the Lord in this respect. 

Several other testimonies followed to the 
importance of this duty. 

Friends were lovingly urged to consecrate 
themselves afresh to the Lord’s service both at 
home and in meetings, and were told that then 
we should be true Quakers, in whom the 
Spirit’s guidance could have free course, and 


that thus only could our testimony toa free| involving themselves in business beyond their 
gospel ministry be fully and rightly maintained. ability to manage, or engaging in hazardous or 

The fifth question was as follows: ‘‘ Do|speculatwe trade? Are they just in their deal- 
Friends maintain our testimony against the use\ings, and punctual in complying with their en- 
of all intoxicating liquors, and do they avoid|gagements? And where any give reasonable 
drinking houses, and frivolous and demoralizing | grounds of fear in these respects, is due care 
places of amusement ?” extended to them ?” 

A good deal was said on the subject of} In reference to these two queries much was 
temperance, and Friends were urged to great|said about the importance of the grand testi- 
faithfulness in this respect. A special query | mony borne by Friends to the true and search- 
had been sent down to all the subordinate |ing morality of the religion of Christ. It was 
meetings at the last Yearly Meeting, an answer | urged that this was especially needed in the 
to which would require an individual inquiry | present day, when it often seems as if religion 
of each member of the Society as to their use| were divorced from morality; when among 
of any form of alcoholic liquors as a drink, or | some business men, to hear that a man is a pro- 
in cooking. Some of the meetings reported |fessing Christian decides them not to trust 
their members as entirely clear from any of|him. Religion, we were told, is not an emo- 
these uses of it. One meeting reported two|#ion but a principle. It is not what a man 
families as using it in mince pies, and some |/ee/s that makes him a Christian, but what he 
meetings failed to report. The query was re-|¢s in character and life. Oneness with Christ 
newed, with an especial recommendation to all | means Christ-likeness ; it means walking as He 
the meetings to make a faithful and individual | walked and following His footsteps in the grand 
inquiry concerning it of all their members. uprightness of character that He possessed. It 

A concern was also earnestly pressed home| means actual and practical righteousness. The 
upon our members as to the latter part of the| story was told of a colored congregation in the 
query, concerning frivolous and demoralizing | South whose meetings were times of the great- 
places of amusement, that we must in all things | est emotion, and so-called ‘‘ power,”’ but whose 

seek to walk worthy of the vocation where- ' members werea plague to the whole neighbor- 


A good deal was said on this query in ref- 
erence to the importance of a thorough educa- 
tion for our children, and to the great advant- 
ages of an education which should be guarded 
from the influences of fashionable and worldly 
society and associations. Too much stress 
cannot be laid, it was said, on the vital im- 
portance of the influences which surround the 
young in the forming ‘periods of their lives, as 
at that time the bent is generally given to the 
whole life. 

The eighth and ninth questions were as _fol- 
lows: ‘*Do Friends maintain a faithful 
testimony against oaths, military services, 
clandestine trade, prize goods, lotteries and 
slavery? Are they careful to live within the 
bounds of their circumstances? Do they avoid 
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hood by their open disregard of even the ordi-| cause, the majorities come in afterwards as a> 
nary rules of morality. Some one finally | efect.—Boston Christian. 
spoke to the preacher about it, and begged 
him to preach a — on morality, panna cs Didier Wiican 
would lead his people to seetheir sins. ‘‘ Ah, : 
Missus,”” was ae “T knows dey’s bad,| THE EXALTATION OF WAR-HEROES. 
but den it always brings a coldness like over| Jt was less than a year ago, I think, that 
de meetins when I preaches about dem things.”’ | reference was made in this paper to the fact 
Attention was called to the words of our|that Herr Krupp, the greatest cannon-maker 
Lord when He said: ‘‘Not every one that| of the world, had been granted permission*by 
saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the| the Emperor William, whilst the ceremonies of 
kingdom of Heaven; but he that doeth the| the consecration of Cologne Cathedral were in 
will of my Father which is in Heaven.” And | progress, to receive the insignia of the Portu- 
it was shown that they have a very real and guese Order of Christ. 
practical meaning. An announcement of a similarly anomalous 
Friends were urged to uphold, with unre-|¢l,aracter is to the effect that an Episcopal 
mitting faithfulness, the high and noble stand-| Church edifice, in memory of the late General 
ard of righteousness set forth in these valu-| Meade, is to be erected at Gettysburg. ‘This 
able queries ; and much humble thankfulness structure, with its tower 160 feet in height, 
was expressed that the Society had been kept|is to be known as the ‘‘ Meade Memorial 
hitherto in such a good degree of faithfulness} Church of the Prince of Peace.’”? ‘‘Around 
in these matters. the walls,” says the announcement, ‘‘ on well- 
The tenth query was as follows: ‘‘ Js care|cut stone, on pews and windows, on bell 
taken to deal with offenders seasonably and\ and organ, shall be perpetuated, in indeli- 
impartially, and in the spirit of meekness and\)\e characters, the fame of those who here, by 
love ?” their valor, purchased immortality for them- 
Much good advice was given as to the right| selves and their commanders, and whose 
way of dealing with offenders—the ‘spirit of names, therefore, were not born to die.”’ 
meekness’’ being especially insisted upon as an| | When we bring to remembrance the fact that 
absolutely necessary qualification for all right King David, in Old Testament times, was not 
performance of thisduty.s, Friends were urged permitted to build a temple to God, because he 
never to engage in such work except under} had been a man of blood, and when we recall 
the direct guidance of the Holy Spirit, and | the many sayings of the Prince of Peace him- 
then it would be sure to be done in love and | self, declaratory of that spiritual warfare in 
tenderness. Attention was called to Gal. vi.| which alone it was permitted to his followers to 
1, 2, ‘‘ Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a/ contend, we will not readily find warrant for 
fault, ye which are spiritual restore such an/| the erection of a stately mausoleum such as is 
one in the spirit of meekness ; considering thy-| above described. 
self, lest thou also be tempted. Bear ye one! It seems strange, in this Christian age, that 
another’s burdens and so fulfil the law of| there should be any approach to a return to 
Christ.” And it was shown that this true! that hero-worship which formerly found ex- 
burden-bearing meant a Christ-like bearing of | pression in a Pantheon, and the mythical peo- 
one another’s sins as well as of one another’s! pling of a Valhalla. Yet, not less strange must 
sorrows, and could hardly fail to restore the | the relapses of Judah and Israel, into rank 
erring brother. | idolatry, have appeared to the seers and other 
The consideration of the state of the Society, | faithful ones of the land given to God's pecu- 
and of its needs and privileges, having been! liar people, when they considered how the 
thus solemnly conducted in dependence upon! Almighty had brought the children of Jacob 
the great Head of the Church, it was felt by! out of bondage into a glorious inheritance, 
all present to bea great privilege to belong to| which was to be theirs forever, if they proved 
a body of Christians who could thus carry on | faithful and true. 
their business in the power of the Holy Spirit. | The following from the Christian Index 
We realized also that we had received much’ js pertinent to what has been said above: 
valuable and _ practical teaching on many im-| ‘‘ Looking at the long roll of men, in all ages, 
portant points, and were each one of us, we| who have desecrated their lives to.so ignoble 
believe, afresh stirred up to a desire after a/a purpose [as the pursuit of war], we have 
renewed faithfulness in performing our indi-| been astonished at the conduct of historians 
vidual part in the blessed work for our homes! who have selected them above all others as the 
and for our Society, which had been so con-| heroes whose characters and conduct most de- 
vincingly set before us. H. W.S. | serve to be recorded. For what are the cur- 
rent histories of the world but a tissue of 
Tuis world never is moved by mayorities ;| licensed crimes perpetrated by military des- 
the work is done by minorities; they are the peradoes? How much better would it have 
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been for the world if their deeds had been re-| termined, at all cost, to hold its Pacific Coast 
manded to that obscurity which they merited, 





and the noble deeds of worthy heroes had 
constituted the sum and substance of such his- 


tories ?”’ }. Wee ke 
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RAILROADS IN THE UNITED STATES. 





The pomp and pageantry of war arouse an 
enthusiasm which the peaceful victories of 
industry fail to awaken, while the fact is that 
the triumphs of labor are more important 
The channels in which 


than those of war. 
organized labor is directed, not merely deter- 
mine the material prosperity of nations, but 


also invariably contribute to the formation of 


a type of character, and in consequence to a 


modification of opinions. A combination of 


the high mettle of the soldier and of a chival- 
rous contempt for trade and a trading spirit, 
will impart an aristocratic and refined tone to 
the national manners, while the national in- 
tellect will be diverted from utilitarian inven- 
tions and pursuits. But as soon as the first 
energy of the conquering spirit passes away, 
the hollowness of such a civilization becomes 
apparent. 

A high military spirit was not engendered 
in the Americans, even by the immense suc- 
cesses of the late war; on the contrary, our 
nation is pervaded by an industrial spirit, and 
after that war 600,000 men walked back from 
the field of their achievements to their plows, 
their factories, their mines and their shops. 
Let us examine, then, one of the many and 
perhaps the greatest developments of this 
spirit in our land, and prognosticate, if we 
can, its results. 

The railroads of the United States have 
been pushed forward ona scale, and with a 
vigor, energy and dramatic rapidity which, if 
we could know and realize the almost sublime 
importance of the work, would keep us on 
the tiptoe of surprise and admiration. The 
building of short lines of railway to connect 
the great commercial centres of the Atlantic 
seaboard was the first work; the next was to 
leap the barriers of the Alleghanies, and link 
the Mississippi valley and the lakes with the 
metropolitan cities. These roads all tended 
to drain the wealth of this country into the 
coffers of the English, who sought and still 
seek, by so-called Free Trade, to retain the 
commercial supremacy of the world. But 
the building of the Illinois Central Railroad 
inaugurated a new system and strengthened 
the American principle. This line, crossing 
many degrees of latitude (instead of longi- 
tude, as did the others), bound together the 
lake and the river system of the greatest val- 
ley on the globe, and did much to develop a 
Union sentiment in the West. 

This Union sentiment, once developed, de- 






possessions firmly to the throbbing heart, and 
during the most tremendous and protracted 
war of this generation, the-nation grappled to 
itself, by bands of incalculable tenacity, the 
territory which constitutes the Ultimate West, 
The Rocky Mountains were scaled, the iron 
horse descended into deserts strewn with al- 
kali, whose rivers are walled in by adamantine 
hills, and again the steam-drawn caravan rose 
over the mighty flanks of the Sierras, to run 
down the slope whose rivers mingle their 
waters with those that wash Cathay. Com- 
pared with this, one of the noblest industrial 
achievements of the human race, the brutal 
and death-dealing successes of Hannibal and 
Napoleon, in crossing Alpine mountains, be- 
come disgusting and hateful. Rapine, mur- 
der and disorganization followed in the steps 
of these robbers; plenty, peace, and the 
growth of new States follow the shriek of 
the locomotive. There began a new era in 
the history of Spanish America, when the 
first transcontinental line (the Union & Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroads) was completed. 

The greed of capitalists was awakened by 
the facility with which the Americans were 
willing to part with provinces, in the shape of 
grants of land to corporations promising to 
build railways; and charters were obtained 
from Congress to build the Kansas Pacific, 
the Texas Pacific, the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe, the Atlantic & Pacific, the Northern 
Pacific and the Southern Pacific Railways 
(Time is too valuable with Western people to 
speak or write out the full title, so these roads 
are known by their initial letters.) The K. P. 
road reached Denver and there stuck ; the T. 
P. was powerfully antagonized by the C. P. 
(Central Pacific), but Col. Thomas Scott 1s 
said to have had the papers all drawn and 
ready for signature, in Paris, whereby he 
would have obtained the funds to finish that 
road; but twenty-four hours before the final 


signature was to have been put, news came of 


the failure of Jay Cooke and frightened off 
the capitalists. ‘The T. P. is now, however, 
pushing vigorously along. The A. T. & S. F. 
stock at one time fell to an infinitesimally low 
point, but its whistle is heard in Pueblo, 
and its conductors call ‘All aboard 

on New Mexican soil. This great Boston- 
owned road has also bought the charter of 
the A. & P. road, and is building west 
through Arizona, crossing the Colorado at 
the Needles, with one branch of this route 
pointing to San Diego, and one branch to 
San Francisco. The N. P. road, after many 
vicissitudes, has passed into the hands of Vil- 
lard, and is being rapidly completed. The 
C. P. is spending its earnings in a magnificent 
project; they have already built the S. P. 
frora San Francisco south through the San 
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oaquin Valley (the trough that lies at the|lege professors could. The railway train is a 
west foot of the Sierras); over the divide at | ship that sails across a sea with a port at every 
the south end of this valley into the Los An-/|mile-stone of the way. The locomotive has 
les Valley ; thence through the San Gorgo- | made isolated and unknown provinces well- 
nio Pass into a sandy desert, much below the |known, peopled them with generous popula- 
level of the sea; across the Colorado River at |tions, crowned them with prosperity, and 
Yuma; across the whole southern border of | crowded them with industries. At Pueblo, in 
Arizona, and now are west of the Rio Pecos, | Colorado, originally a pitiful huddle of dirt 
in the Llano Estacado. The word comes up| houses, since the Denver and Rio Grande 
from these staked plains that this is the finest | road was built through it, there have arisen 
cattle-grazing land in the United States, and | great iron foundries and manufacturing estab- 
we already have proof that many of these so- | lishments ; it will, perhaps, become the Phila- 
called alkali deserts are reclaimable by irriga- | delphia of the plains, as Denver bids fair to 
tion. The magnificent project of the S. P. | be the Chicago. The Denver and Rio Grande, 
will soon be realized, and direct communica- | by the way, is a Philadelphia enterprise, built 
tion by rail will presently be had within the | north and south, like the Illinois Central, and 
territory of our nation, from Galveston to the | thus of inestimable importance to the union 
whole Pacific Coast, with a perfected railroad |of our people. Near Pueblo are found iron 
owned and operated by this stupendous cor-/and coal, which are the true precious metals, 
poration to New Orleans, It is said they can | because in them resides potentiality. Other 
afford to carry the wheat crop of California | sources of this true wealth, which ministers to 
to the Atlantic waters cheaper than by sea | the diversification of industries in our nation, 
around Cape Horn; and that they propose| will be found when wanted, and will wrest 
introducing European emigrants, &c., to the | commercial supremacy from the old world. 
West by this route. Horace J. SMITH. 
But, beside these land-grant roads, Jay 
Gould, representing the U. P. road (which 
ends up at the eastern terminus of the C. P. 
at Ogden), is building another line, the Nor- 








OLD AUNT SALLY. 





A writer in the Chicago Standard describes 


thern Utah, to give himself a Pacific slope 
outlet. The N. U. is racing with the N. P. to 
reach Portland, Oregon. The S. U., still 
another line, is crossing the Sierras, and 
will come out on the western side into the 
San Joaquin, forty miles below the Merced 


a visit paid to an old colored woman in the 
poor-house at Columbia, S. C. 

‘* As it was ‘ visitor’s day,’ the outside sur- 
roundings were passably clean. On entering, 
| however, I was obliged to call to my aid 
every particle of will-power that I possessed, © 


river, the stream that courses the floor of/in order to endure the sight of the complete 


that stupendous chasm, the Yosemite. 
This rapid and inadequate sketch —a mere 
skeleton of the Collosi of Roads that strad- 


wretchedness of the place. The walls were 
grimy with smoke and dirt. Not a vestige of 
comfort was to be seen. Two poor old 





dle our continent—it is purposed to follow|women, one of them blind, sat crouching 
with another, treating of the three systems of| over a dying fire, while on a miserably dirty 
railways into which the high contracting par-|bed lay Aunt Sally, about ninety years old, 
ties of Americans have parcelled out Mexico, | perfectly blind and helpless, shrivelled and 
and perhaps a third, prognosticating some of|shrunken, her body tortured with intense 
the results that must be evolved by this mar-| pain, she had lain there for years, looking 
vellous result of organized industry. No/jlongingly ‘for the home just over the way.’ 
words can be found adequate to portray the} Can there be such a thing as beauty amid 
far-reaching results of this development of|such wretchedness? Yes, out of the depths 
the resources of our country. The influence} of that helpless suffering and poverty, in the 
and value of their much-vaunted European | radiance of Aunt Sally’s poor old black face, 
Fine Arts are paltry, compared with the|shone the deauty of the Lord. 

Grand Art of building up acontinent. The| I went to see her with the dim idea that I 
goody-goody- universal ~ philanthropy—free—| might, perhaps, be able to afford her a little 
trade doctrinaires, the vague and dreamy scho-| comfort in her affliction, but I soon found, 
liasts of our country, who import their philoso- | from the heights in which she dwelt, that she 
phy, their esthetics, and their fashions from | had already appropriated all the comfort the 
abroad, scold like old grannies because we| Lord hac to give to such as she, so that my 
build no ships. Ina military point of view, | poor attempts seemed quite out of place. I 
it may be well to have a militia for the sea|said, however, ‘I am very sorry to see you 
(merchant ships, whose armor lies in the navy | suffering so much, Aunt Sally, and wish that 
yards, ready to put on at a moment’s notice), | I could help you.’ 

but in a commercial point of view, our in-| ‘Oh, la, Missus, don’t you feel serry. De 
stincts have taught us better than these col-| Lord is mighty good to dis poor cretur.’ 
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‘But you are helpless and blind, Aunt 
Sally.’ 

‘No, no, not d/ind. I sees Jesus, I don’t 
want to see the way you sees.’ 

‘Not want to see with your eyes?’ said I, 
quite surprised. 

‘No, Missus, for if de Lord wanted me to 
see, he’d not make me blind. De Lord has 
blessed me with a long bed of ’fliction.’ 

‘ Blessed you with affliction ?’ I said. 

‘ Yes, Missus, blessed me, or He would not 
give itto me. All He does is a blessing. De 
will of the Lord must be done. You're so 
good to me, but la, you can’t help yourself; 
it’s de Spirit of de Lord. It works just like 
medicine, ’pears like to me it comes jes like a 
peach or an apple on a waiter.’ 

‘Are you not lonely?’ feeling that I must 
say something. 

‘Oh no, not lonesome, Missus, I done got 
plenty of company—plenty o’ company at 
midnight. I’se no time to get lonesome.’ 

‘You live so near to the Lord, then, that 
the devil never comes to trouble you, does 
he, aunty?’ 

‘ Oh, law now, he done tries to get in here 
every chance he can get.’ 

‘But you have lain on this bed all these 
years, Aunt Sally; how can you stay so 
cheerfully ?’ 

‘Oh,’ said she, ‘I don’t want to hear tell 
of years—if Jesus says ‘‘stay,’’ I stay. When 
Jesus says ‘‘ come,”’ all de world can’t stop me. 
I don’t want to set de time ; but He'll come, 
He’ll come !’ 

Thus her simple faith in Christ took hold 


of everything. We could say nothing. He 
must say it a//.’’ 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MO. 28,1882. 





FORMULAS have, as well as forms, their times 
and modes of usefulness, But both may be mis- 
used ; so that a serious duty always exists, to be- 
ware lest either be made to take the place, in 
our observance, of the substance which they clothe 
or represent. 

“ Hold the pattern of sound words” is the ren- 
dering, in the Revised Version, of the apostle’s 
exhortation to Timothy, (II Tim. i, 13); and the 
word pattern, or example, is nearer to the original 


than form, We unite with the following expression 
of a correspondent : 


“The attempt to affix a rigorously scientific, al- 
most mathematical, exactness to many expressions 
in the Bible, has, on the one hand, led one class 
of persons to undervalue that book, and, on the 
other, led a different class into absurd dogmatism, 
and through the supposed necessity for a precise 
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uniformity of jbelief, kindled the most cruel fires 
of persecution,” 

If this be so even with the words of Holy Scrip. 
ture, in whose interpretation or citation precise 
uniformity is needful only upon mysteries un. 
known except by revelation, how much more im. 
portant it is with other writings. Therefore, we 
cannot quite share the wish of a valued re. 
cent contributor,* for the reiterated use of the 
“very language of the sound old formulas” of 
our fathers, in setting forth the truth of the Gospel, 
Never, we believe, has that truth been more 
clearly and forcibly portrayed, since the days of 
the Apostles, than by them. We would have all 
our members to become familiar with their works ; 
much more than is now generally the case. But 
the language which they used need be neither 
avoided nor constantly repeated. Much less 
should any newer “formulas” be permitted to 
become so crystallized among us as to fetter the 
living branches of the Vine. When the Divine 
Word dwells in a church, or a man, fitting ex- 
pression will be given, which, like the mercies of 
God, may be “new every morning,” and yet will 
be ever in harmony with the oldest tradition of 
truth, 








THERE is rightly much discussion of justification 
and sanctification going on just now among us, 
Such inquiry is far better than indifference. But, 
says Joseph John Gurney, “ Let every one who 
professes a belief in the only true God hold in per- 
petual remembrance, that vain is the conviction 
of his understanding—vain the correctness of his 
creed—dead and unprofitable all his faith—unless 
he is humbly endeavoring to bring forth those 
fruits of a virtuous obedience, which a Being of 
perfect holiness and absolute sovereignty is re- 
quiring at his hands,” 








THE ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY is a 
bright, interesting paper, containing many in- 
structive articles and well-executed pictures. We 
have been indebted to it for a number of selec- 
tions during the past year. 
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SUBSCRIBERS by mail are informed that we 
have discontinued affixing numbers to their ad- 
dresses indicating the volumes for which their 
subscriptions have been paid. All are requested, 


however, to oblige the publisher by as prompt 
remittance of dues as possible. 











NOTICE. 


CHARLES RHOADs proposes to deliver the open- 
ing address of a Course of Lectures, under the di- 
rection of Friends’ Institute for Young Men, in the 





*No, 23, p. 355, of the present volume. 
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of the Academy of Fine Arts, Broad and 

streets, Philadelphia, Second month gth, 

ii$2, at 8 P. M. Subject: “ Business Ethics in 

lation to the profession of the Religious Society 
of Friends.” 


eae 
DIED. 


FERRIS.—At Throgg’s Neck, Westchester Co., 
N. Y., . Ferris; an esteemed minister of 
Poughkeepsie Monthly Meeting. In very early life 
she recognized the claims of the Lord upon her, 
and yielding an intelligent surrender to Him, be- 
came His active, zealous servant. Her interests 
and sympathies were enlisted in the African race 
when very young, and her championship of their 
cause was unflinching at a time when it required 
abrave heart to stem the tide of contempt and 
prejudice caused by a course soexceptional. For 
vears she conscientiously abstained from the pro- 
duce of slave labor, and in connection with the 

te Anna H. Shotwellinaugurated a work among 
the destitute colored children of New York which 
resulted in the establishment of the Colored 
Orphan Asylum of that city, her strong mind and 
dear intelligence contributing largely to the suc- 
cessful issue of the enterprise, 

Asa minister of the Gospel, she was earnest in 
theendeavor to exalt a living Saviour, who not 
only will deliver from the guilt of sin, but from 
itspower. Accepting fully the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith, and rejoicing in the cleansing 
power of the blood of Christ, she could declare 
that a life of entire surrender to Him was a life of 
peace and joy. 


Only a few days before her death, at the last 
meeting she attended, she spoke sweetly on the 
blessedness of this life of faith, inviting those 
present to taste and see how good the Lord is. 
It was not by active service only, she was careful 


to adorn the doctrine of God her Saviour. For 
many years she suffered much from feebleness of 
health, and causes of anxiety were permitted to 
press upon her, but in the midst of all she could 
sill see “ the splendor of God's will.” 

In the late summer she left her home for a visit 
to the sea shore, hoping to experience benefit from 
the change, but this was not her Father's will. An 
illness of an alarming character attacked her, 
which soon ran its course, and on the morning of 
Ninth month 26th she entered into her everlasting 
rest, 


COMFORT.—At her home, near Tecumseh, 
Michigan, Eleventh mo. 1oth, 1881, Elizabeth R. 
Comfort, wife of Elwood Comfort, in the 53d year 
of her age; a member of Adrian Monthly Meet- 
ing. She was the daughter of Samuel and Han- 
nah Satterthwaite (both deceased), formerly of 
Burlington County, N. J. More considerate of 
the welfare of others than of her own ease or in- 
dulgence, she found frequent opportunity for use- 
fulness to Friends and neighbors, especially in 
Sickness. Her life was an example of faithful- 
ness In pressing through the many cares of a 
family to join her friends in the house appointed 
of worship, her seat seldom being vacant on 
meeting days, She occupied but little time in 
teading except her Bible, religious books and 
eniodicals, She greatly enjoyed perusing the 
ves and writings of those worthies in our Society 
who were faithful in their day to uphold a pure 
Gospel standard before the world, Although of 


late in the enjoyment of apparent good health, 
she often spoke of the uncertainty of time and 
the great need of a preparation for the life to 
come whilst health and opportunity were afforded. 
Much as she will be missed, her friends and the 
bereaved family are comforted with the assurance 
given by her of the complete salvation enjoyed 
through Christ on a sick bed, enabling her to look 
forward with an eye of faith to the rest prepared 
for the righteous. 

EE 

RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


D, L, LEONARD, Superintendent of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society of Utah, suggests 
as the best means of extirpating Mormonism, 
schools taught by Christian women. The teacher 
is chosen for her spiritual acquisitions, as well as 
for thorough culture of brain. ‘She must be apt 
to teach, but mighty also in prayer and the word. 
Out of school-hours she must be missionary and 
pastor, in as many homes as possible, a bringer of 
glad Gospel tidings, an angel of comfort and 
good counsel.” About fifty schools, under various. 
Christian denominations, are in operation in Utah, 
with eighty teachers and 2000 pupils, 

A. J. GORDON reports in 7he Christian that of 
26 drunkards converted during the Moody and 
Sankey meetings in Boston and received into his 
congregation, eighteen have been entirely without 
reproach, three have stumbled once or twice and 
are now maintaining an orderly walk, three have 
been excluded, one died a triumphant death, and 
one has been lost sight of. Of over 200 converts 
received at that time the great majority are stand- 
ing fast, and many are zealous workers, 


AT the close of the services on First-day, Eighth 
month 14th, of the Chinese Bible-school connected 
with the Mount Vernon Street Congregational 
Church in Boston, a letter was read from one of 
the Chinese students at Hartford, who had been . 
recalled to China. The student firmly declared 
his intention to adhere to the Christian religion, 
and asked that the prayers of his teachers should 
follow him to his own land. 


AT the Friends’ Mission at Hoshungabad, India, 
Effie Williams has secured the regular a tendance 
of eleven girls at the First-day school. They 
make marked progress in reading and in commit- 
ting to memory verses, texts and hymns, 


THERE is now a Protestant church of 1400 mem- 
bers at Ur of t e Chaldees, the modern Urfa, the 
result of the labors of an Armenian weaver, who 
was converted while on a visit to Aintab, and who 
still carries on his trade while preaching the gos- 
pel.—Friend of Missions. 


R, D. Burr, in Zhe Christian Union, shows 
that the number of college graduates who enter 
the ministry is becoming less and less, and that 
“the ministry does not, as it once did, get the best 
talent of the graduating classes.” Notwithstanding 
this, however, the number of congregations is in- 
creasing in the country. 


Ir is very satisfactory to the servants of Christ 
to find, from the tables of Canon Scott Robinson, 
of Sittingbourne, that, notwithstanding the de- 
pression of the times, there has been this year an 
increase of missionary contributions. The total 
sum is £1,108,950. Of this sum the Episcopalians. 
contributed £465,816; the Enghsh and Welsh 
Noncomformists, £304,313; the Scotch and Irish 
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Presbyterians, £170,975. These amounts do not 
include foreign contributions.— Zhe Christian. 


Dr. Dave, of Birmingham, admits that not 
more than three per cent. of the artisan class 
in England are in the habit of attending any place 
of worship at all. 


THERE were in the United States in 1850, 38,061 
church buildings, and 63,082 in 1870, and 72,459 
organizations, The Methodists dedicate three. or 
four church buildings every day, and yet cannot 
find places for all the young men who wish to 
enter their ministry. 


BETWEEN 1850 and 1860 the population of the 
United States increased about 28% per cent., and 
the churches increased 41 percent. Between 1860 
and 1870 the people increased about 28 per cent., 
and the church organizations 34 per cent. So 
that the church as an organized whole increases 
faster than the population. 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


How 1T Looxs at Last.—J. B. Vassar, in the 
life of his father, “ Uncle John Vassar,” gives the 
following incident: 

“My father, as is known to many, was for 
many years in the employ of Matthew Vassar, 
the founder of Vassar College. It may not be 


generally known that the money with which the 
college was founded was made from the sale of 
pale ale. My father was the foreman in the busi- 
ness while most of the money was being made. 
When he was converted, and for ‘conscience’ 
sake,’ left the premises, Matthew Vassar was very 


much offended, and for a number of years would 
not speak to him. A year before Matthew Vassar 
departed this life, father called upon him, and as 
was his wont, offered a short prayer before leav- 
ing, Mr. Vassar kneeling. I, a boy, observed the 
two men with uncommon interest. Never shall 
I forget that at the ending of the prayer Matthew 
Vassar arose, and with tears, laying his hand 
upon father’s shoulder, said, ‘ John, you did right 
in leaving the business,’” 

THE Excise Board of New York report to 
Mayor Grace that 8,561 places in that city are li- 
censed to sell liquors, and that beside these there 
are 96 selling illegally. This makes one grog 
shop to every 138 citizens ! 


—_ 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FIRST QUARTER. 
Second month r2th, 1882. 
*CHRIST’S FOES AND FRIENDS. Mark iii 20—35. 


Gotpen Text.—* He that is not with me is against me.””"— 
Matt. xii. 30. 


‘Lesson vir. 


The last lesson seems to have closed with the 
return of our Lord to His home at Capernaum, 
and as on a like previous occasion the multitude 
came together to see and hear Him. 


THE LESSON. 


Verse 20. And the multitude cometh together 
again, so that they could not so much as eat bread. 
e crowds of people were so great that the time 
and attention of our Lord and His disciples were 
so taken up wyh them that they could not take 
their regular meals. The interests of religion, the 
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welfare of souls, may sometimes interfere with the 
common business of life and render some sactifics 
of due care of the bodily wants justifiable, 

21. And when his friends heard of it, (RV 
omits of) they went out to lay hold on him: fo 
they said, he is beside himself. His friends were 
His relatives, those with whom He had lived be. 
fore He had entered upon His public ministry, viz, 
His mother Mary, the children of Joseph, and per- 
haps His cousins, They had heard of His travels, 
the miracles He did, His preaching, His choosing 
twelve followers, He had been to Jerusalem and 
had been rejected by the rulers, and inasmuch as 
His brethren did not yet believe in Him as the 
Messiah, (John vii. 5) they appear to have con. 
cluded that He was going beyond Himself and 
almost deranged, and that it was their duty to go 
out and induce Him to return home and remain 
under their family oversight. This was kindly 
but mistaken interference, in which Mary may 
have taken only a passive part. 

22. And the scribes which came down from 
Ferusalem. These scribes, or teachers of the law 
of Moses, may have come down from personal 
interest, or may have been sent by the Sanhedrim 
to watch Jesus, and break down His great influ. 
ence with the people. The crowds were excited, 
His relatives were anxious and the scribes were 
jealously watching Him. 

He hath Beelzebub, The god of the Ekronites, 
II Kings i. 2, whose name was Jord of flesh, by 
the change of a letter was called by the Jews 
Beelzebub, ford of filth, and this name was ap- 
plied to Satan asthe prince of devils. The scribes 
deliberately said that Jesus had this Beelzebub 
dwelling in Him, as the source of His power. 
And by the prince of the devils casteth he out 
devils, They admitted that He did miracles, but 
ascribed them to Satanic power. 

23. And he called them unto him, and said 
unto them in parables, How can Satan cast out 
Satan? He began by quietly reasoning with 
them. He and they agreed that there is a Satan 
and evil spirits, but how can he fight against him- 
self? 

24. And if a kingdom be divided against itself, 
that kingdom cannot stand. He further agrees 
with them that Satan has a kingdom, which is the 
whole domain of evil, one of internal strife, and 
yet so ruled as to be all opposed to good, Now, 
this kingdom Satan would not attempt to over 
throw by his own power. Healing people and 
casting out devils would not be Satan's work. If 
you say that Satan possesses people whom I have 
cured, do you think he has also helped Me to 
cure them ? 

25. And if a house be divided against itself, 
that house cannot siand. Will not be ablet 
stand, R.V. Satan and evil spirits are like a 
family. Ifa family fights against itself it will be 
destroyed. 

26 And if Satan rise (hath risen R. -s 4% 
against himself, and be (is R. V.) divided, 
cannot stand but hath an end, His whole power 
for evil would then be brought to nothing, and 
good would reign. 

27. No man can enterinto a strong man's houst, 
and spoil his goods, except he will first bind tht 
strong man, But no one can enter into the hous 
= strong man. R.V. Our Lord takes a new 
illustration ; no one could break into the house of 
a strong man and take his valuables unless he 
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4j overcome the strong man, and made him 

sess, Satan is the strong man, he keeps his 
Kiaedom ofevil, but I have overcome him ; I am 
wrefore the stronger, “the mightier,” of whom 
uhn spoke. If Christ is the stronger, He can not 
aaly cast out devils, but also the kingdom of evil 
‘om our hearts, and bring in His own kingdom 
righteousness, peace and joy in the Holy Spirit. 
2. Verily Isay unto you, All (their R. V.) sins 
jall be forgiven unto the sons of men, and (their 
RV.) blasphemies wherewith soever they shall 
ilaspheme. Blasphemy is insult offered in thought, 
yord or deed wilfully and presumptuously against 
God, Upon repentance all sins and blasphemies 
against God, or Christ as the Son of man, are for- 


given, 
"29. But he that (whosoever R. V.) shall blas- 
pheme against the Holy Ghost hath never for- 
siveness, What it is to blaspheme against the 
Holy Spirit is not clearly defined, and there has 
been much discussion about it. The Scribes were 
in danger of it, because they ascribed to the 
agency of the devil the gracious works of the 
lord Jesus when He cast out devils by the power 
ofthe Holy Spirit. Writers generally agree that 
blasphemy against the Holy Spirit means a wilful, 
conscious, wanton, determined and /ina/ opposi- 
tion to the work of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of 
ourselves or others, 

But is in danger of eternal damnation. But ts 
guilty of an eternal sin. R. V. Sin cannot be 
pardoned till it is repented of and forsaken, but 
here is a sin which endures forever—“ a character 
given over to hopeless and irredeemable sin,”— 
L, Abbott. “The man is left in a hardness that 
will never relent.” 

jo. Because they said, He hath an unclean 
piri. They called the Spirit of the Holy One 
unclean, 

ji. There came then (And there came R. V.) 
his brethren and his mother, and, standing with- 
out (they R. V.) sent unto him, calling him. 
While our Lord had thus been talking with the 
Scribes, His mother and His brethren had come to 
the outside of the crowd about Him, and sent 
word to Him. 

j2. And the (a R. V.) multitude sat (was sit- 
ting R. V.) about him, and they said (say R: V.) 
unto him, Behold thy mother and thy brethren 
without seek thee. “Our Lord had half brothers 
named James, Joses, Simon and Judas, and also 
ssters, He had also cousins named James, Joses, 
Judas and Matthew.”— Whedon. 

33. And he answered (answereth R. V.) them, 
saying, Who is my mother, or my brethren ? 

34. And he looked (And looking R. V.) round 
on them which sat about him, and said, (Ae satth 
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to people’s wants, so as to break upon regular 
meals, accompanied this great revive of true re- 
ligion. It may be so now. Of one of the great 
meetings in Wales, George Fox writes that the 
people “lay like a leaguer,” or army besieging a 
town. 

2. Christ's own home friends did not under- 
stand Him and did harm to His cause, Love 
must be guided by wisdom. 

3. Great reformers and very earnest Christians 
have often been thought beside themselves. Festus 
thought Paul beside himself. But Paul, spoke 
words of truth and soberness. 

4. Itis one thing to say a man is beside him- 
self, another to say he is the devil's own. People 
with evil hearts are apt to think others as bad as 
themselves. 

5. It is not Satan’s plan to do any real good ; 
he does not give good desires to any, or drive out 
any evil spirits, passions or dispositions from 
men’s hearts. Only God is good, does good, and 
gives us power to do good and be good. 

6. Christ is mightier than Satan. If we will re- 
ceive Him into our hearts as a refiner, He will 
cast out Satan, and subdue our evil passions and 
propensities. 

7. Be very careful not to resist, but to cherish 
the influences of the Holy Spirit. 

8. Accepting the Spirit’s power we may repent 
and be forgiven all sins for Christ's sake. 

g. But “there zs a sin unto death,” and those 
who trifle with God's Spirit may come toicall good 
evil and evil good. 

10. How tender is Christ’s love! Those who 
obey God by believing on His Son Jesus Christ 
and loving one another, He says are His brothers 
and sisters. 

11, If He is our Brother, to Him we should go 
for love, sympathy, help, everything we need. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., First mo. 16th, 1882. 

Twice in the past four weeks, the few Friends 
and those more or less connected residing here, 
have been invited to meet Friends traveling with 
minutes, there being no organized meeting. The 
gatherings, through the kindness of W. T. Hay- 
dock, took place at his house. 

I do not know exactly what the number could 
be raised to of Friends, who are and have been; 
at any rate some have joined other churches, 
others not uniting themselves in membership at- 
tend at those most congenial. 

The subject of starting a meeting has been dis- 





R.V.) Behold my mother and my brethren! He| cussed more than once of late; we have also been 
tead the over-tender but mistaken concern of his| encouraged by these two Friends and others as to 
mother and brethren, and, acknowledging the| the desirability if it was at all practicable. And 
Close ties of human relationship, yet says that| though I don’t think we feel quite prepared at 
‘hose who hear Him, believe and do the will of| present or see the way clear, I hope now that the 
» are bound to Him by a closer spiritual bond | matter has received some attention and some im- 
any fleshly one. Even Mary was taught | petus hasbeen given, we may keepit before us and 
though His mother, she must be His dis-| see its further development. May the Holy Spirit 
iple, and that loving faith and obedience alone| so guide our thoughts and actions, and bring to- 
pind us to Him in spiritual relationship. He drew | gether in fellowship those who are hungering and 
Hisdisciples, too, into great nearness to Himself—| thirsting after the bread and water of life, that 
Ps his brothers and sisters and mother. our souls may be satisfied and our strength re- 
newed ; forgetting self, may we be humbled before 
the Lord, and pride taken away. : 
Our first visitor was James Henley, of Indiana, 


SUGGESTIONS. 
'. Great crowds, constant work and attention 
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who remained over night, and on account of the 
very limited notice, the gathering was perhaps 
smaller than it would otherwise have been ; it was, 
however, a good meeting. 

The other Friend, who has just left, was Mary 
E. Beck, with a minute from London Yearly Meet- 
ing, who had come from Arkansas and was on 
her way to the Indian Territory. A few of those 
perhaps more closely connected with Friends 
joined her on First-day morning in a meeting for 
worship. 

At 3 o’clock in the afternoon, we had a very in- 
teresting account of her visit to the Holy Land, at 
which quite a number of others attended in the 
school-room of the Union M. E, Church, kindly 
lent by the pastor. In the evening at W. T. H.’s 
house, where two rooms were filled, our friend 
gave a short Bible exposition, closing with a de- 
votional meeting ; others also spoke and engaged 
in prayer. The opportunity was enjoyed by all, 
and at parting at each time wishes were expressed, 
that our friends might be able to stop here again, 
or any others who might pass through, and per- 
haps were not aware there is a scattered remnant 
in this city. . 
Kansas City, Mo., Jan. r2th, 1882. 

It has been the earnest desire of a few mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends in and around 
Kansas City that there should be a social gatherihg 
for the purpose of ascertaining their number and 
strength, and also to know the interest that they 
have in effecting an organization of a regular 
meeting. Accordingly announcements were made 
in the daily papers that there would be a meeting 
at Elocution Hall, 1135 Main street, on Second- 
day evening, First month 2d. Soine forty or fifty 
were in attendance. A list of names was read. 
The places of residence of members whose names 
were called and not responded to were given by 
other members. At present we have more than 
ninety names of Friends in this vicinity. The 
question of organization was discussed with a 
lively interest, That we might not be too hasty in 
the matter of permanent organization, it was pro- 
posed that the meetings on First-day at 2 P. M. 
partake of‘the nature of the socially-religious, and 
that in one month, at a business meeting, it should 
be determined whether any further steps would 
be taken. 

The minds of Friends were set at rest while 
considering the matter of renting suitable rooms, 
when those who have the management of the hall 
tendered the use of it, with fuel and lights, for an 
indefinite time. Our esteemed friend, Frances 
Jenkins, of Vermillion Quarterly Meeting, I1l., was 
present, and in the love of God gave the greatest 
encouragement to us in our undertaking. 

It was suggested that there be some announce- 
ment made in the columns of Friends’ Review, so 
that Friends in passing to and from Kansas would 
make some effort to meet with us at our mid- 
week social or our First-day meeting. 

By order of the meeting. 


T. C. TRUEBLOopD, Secretary. 


Hovrzvitre, CLEARFIELD Co., Pa., First mo. 17th, 1882. 

Sarah Foushee (the blind minister) and Sarah 
C. Harris came here from Curwensville and held 
meetings for over a week with the Methodists. 
Rufus P. King ahd Ira C. Johnson were here with 
them part of the time. I believe their labor has 


been owned by the Master of assemblies, 
made a good and favorable impression on the 
minds of the people, who treated them with kind. 
ness and hospitality. 

The visit has been a great favor to me, who am 
here alone, no other member of our Society living 
in this neighborhood. We enjoyed each others 
company, great unity existing among us, ep. 
abling us to act so that those outside of our So. 
ciety could repeat the old saying, “ See how those 
Quakers love one another.” May we continually 
desire that peace, harmony and unity may ever 
dwell within our borders. j 

I am humbly thy friend, 


JOSEPH HARRISON, 


NEw GARDEN QUARTERLY MEETING oF 
FRIENDS in North Carolina was held 14th and 
15th inst., which proved to be a very interesting 
and profitable occasion, On Seventh-day, duri 
the transaction of the business, a Friend revariia 
a minute previously obtained for religious service, 
with a report that the way did not open for the 
full accomplishment of his prospect. Whereupon 
a brother in the ministry, desirous to know the 
cause of the way not opening to the full comple. 
tion of the service, suggested whether it might 
not be owing to dereliction of duty on the part of 
the church in failing to provide the means neces 
sary for the prosecution of the labor, which opened 
the way and led to a full and free discussion of 
the subject relative to the duty of the church in 
providing a more ample supply for the promulga- 
tion of the gospel of life and salvation than has 
hitherto been practiced amongst us as a church; 
said discussion being characterized by the very 
best of Christian decorum and brotherly love, re 
sulting in entire unity of sentiment in favor of ap- 
pointing a committee to consider the subject more 
fully, and devise a method by which a fund could 
be most successfully obtained for the assistance 
of those anointed for the work of the ministry 
whom the church may see proper to liberate to 
travel in the service of the Master. 

First-day the gospel was preached to a very 
attentive and we trust appreciative audience; 
our friends, Louisa Painter, Benjamin P. Brown 
and others, in addition to the ministers of their 
own Quarter, being present. IsHAM COX. 

First month 16th, 1882. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes that “ Samuel Mortis 
and Thomas P. Cope attended Somerton Monthly 
Meeting, Virginia, the 24th and 25th of Twelfth 
month last, The First-day morning was bright and 
pleasant, many came to the meeting and the house 
was filled. The free gospel was preached by Saml. 
Morris from the words, ‘ He shall be called Em- 
manuel, which is being interpreted, God with us 
It was a season of refreshing to some and enlight- 
ening to others, They also spent some time lt 
visiting families, to the encouragement of parents 
and children. The prayer of our hearts is that 
the Lord will abundantly bless their efforts to up 
hold our ancient principles, the true apostolic te 
ligion.” 

ARE THERE PHYSICAL SINS? 

Friends’ Review, in its book notices gives, a> 
provingly, the following quotation from Spencer: 
“ The fact is, all breaches of the laws of health are 
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seal sins.” We speak of matter and we 
ak of mind, Spencer himself recognizes a dis- 
metion between them. Whether matter be a 
node of mind, or mind a mode of matter, or 
ther they be distinct and separable entities, is 
4 now under consideration.. For awhile yet we 
eed these two terms, and so long as we need 
em, to speak of material spirit or spiritual mat- 
ier, would be, to my comprehension, no more ab- 
rd than to speak of physical sins. Sin origi- 
sates, and, as I believe, must originate in the will. 
if man has no power of choosing he cannot sin. 
fabreach of the laws of health be made know- 
ingly when it could be properly avoided, it is sin; 
not physical sin, for there is no such thing—but 
gn; otherwise, itis not sin. There may be, and 
here have been, and there are, cases in which net 
tobreak the laws of health is sin, Such are all 
instances of extraordinary and long continued ex- 
ation, exposure, &c., from a sense of duty for the 
benefit of suffering humanity. A holy man then 
may commit “ physical sins!” Such language on 
important subjects tends to confusion. And it is 
a least worth considering whether or not to quote 
aconfused sentence of this kind from the writings 
of aman whose philosophy cuts up by the roots 
the very basis of morality, is giving additional 
weight to the truths of hygiene. 
NEREUS MENDENHALL, 


[Our friend's ground is well taken, that all sin 
involves moral dereliction, and so cannot be of 
a physical nature. Without, however, the least 
disposition to countenance Spencer's philoso- 
phy, we had supposed his expression in this in- 
sance to be innocent and easily understood, 
asmeaning that one who breaks or neglects the 
laws of health (unless from necessity or still 
higher duty) “sins against his own body.” When 
health is sacrificed for the benefit of suffering hu- 
manity, what is commendable is the unselfish 
love; not the neglect of health in itself. To jus- 
tify the latter, a very clear duty ought to be pres- 
entin every case.—LZads. Fads. Rev.| 


Extract from an Address Delivered at the 
Scripture School Conference of Iowa 
Yearly Meeting, New Providence, Iowa, 
Twelfth month 18th, 1881, by the Presi- 
dent, H. D. Williams. 

If the lessons of this occasion have their due 
effect, in instructing and stimulating us, we will 
return as officers, teachers and scholars, not with 
utopian schemes for leading each in person an 
Alexandrian conquest, but with a will to do what 
we may, to bring our respective companies, how- 
tver small, to a better equipment anda steadier 
step, in the grand march of the Scripture School 
army, 

Our part as individuals in securing this increased 
¢ficiency of our work may be a more diligent 
study of the weekly lessons; it may be a more 
prayerful inquiry into the spiritual needs of our 
scholars and classmates, or a more skillful use of 
the lesson with reference to those needs. 

Our part may be a more prompt and uniform 
attendance of the Scripture-school, more liberality 
in contributing means to its support, or more 
thoughtfulness in assisting officers and teachers 
n their laborious duties. If our conference shall 
nduce in us greater fidelity in these practical 


things, it is the center from which the pulsations 
of a stronger life will be felt throughout our 
borders, 

We have since assembling here been enjoying 
recitals of successes past, and outlines of conquests 
to come, and by thus meeting together we feel 
the thrill of a new enthusiasm, But let us remem- 
ber that it is not in the dress parade of an occa- 
sion like this, with its banners and uniforms, that 
victories are won; but, 


“In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life,” 


with its privations of the camp, its dusty marches, 
its clangor of conflict. 
“Then to maintain the battle 
With soldier-like behavior,” 


is the test of our zeal and the evidence of our 
faithfulness, 

We may be encouraged with the assurance that 
such instances of steadfast purpose and patient 
continuance are not few. They are found in 
every live school in our land. You will recall 
them in your minds at this moment, beloved for 
their work’s sake; planning, giving, toiling, “ob- 
serving not the winds and regarding not the 
clouds,” sowing beside all waters, and singing by 
faith the reaper’s songs in the yellow fields of 
harvest; and before all, and through all, “ pray- 
ing always with all supplication in the Spirit and 
watching thereunto with all perseverance.” 

Under the inspiration of examples like these, 
in our hope and longing for the prosperity of 
God's cause and people, we may well exclaim 
with the leader of Israel, “O that they were wise, 
that they understood this; how should one chase 
a thousand and two put ten thousand to flight !” 

My dear friends, we have met in free and 
friendly conference. We have looked into each 
other’s faces. We have realized that “as iron 
sharpeneth iron so a man sharpeneth the counte- 
nance of his friend.” With an humbling con- 
sciousness of our shortcomings, and but passing 
views of our broader field, too long unoccupied, 
we yet rejoice to-day in the multiplied omens, 
“that the night is far spent and the day is at hand.” 
We rejoice in the steadfast purpose, the loyal 
devotion, and the aggressive earnestness, which 
characterize in an increased degree, our Scripture- 
school forces. 

Let us descend from this Pisgah view of our 
promised land of conquest, with the faith that 
enters the Jordan and says, “In the strength of 
our leader we are able to possess its walled cities.” 

If we are yet in some degree resting on the 
achievements of the past, or if we are mourning its 
failures, we should reflect that it is only m the 
living present that these successes are to be re- 
peated or these losses retrieved. If we are stand- 
ing aloof with the regretful thought “the former 
days were better than these,” let us “ inquire wise- 
ly concerning this matter,” and hasten to join glad 
hands with the more than seven thousand faithful, 
whom we may not see from the hermitage of our 
repinings, 

I remember that we are now assembled near 
the path along which a score of years ago, the 
cloud chariot drove its mighty wheels of destruc- 
ition.* If in the recollection of this visitation, we 


‘ ware to a tornado, which destroyed New Providence 
in 1860. 
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catch the echoes of its thunders, and seem at this 
moment brought into the sensible presence of 
Omnipotent power; does the still small voice 
come to us as an assembled church, as to Elijah 
when the whirlwind passed, with the reproachful 
question, “ What doest thou here ?” 

God in His mercy has awakened us from our 
faithless sleep under the ‘‘juniper tree” of the 
wilderness, by the angel touches of His Spirit. He 
has fed and strengthened us. Let us not dwell 
with the phantoms of slain prophets and broken 
altars in the solitudes of the Horeb of the past, 
where the Lord showed signs and wonders to our 
fathers in their journey, nor tremblingly wrap 
about us the mantle which he would make in our 
hands the instrument of blessing and power to 
many an Elisha chosen of God. 





THE LATE JOSEPH COOPER. 

On the 28th of 11th month, death removed 
from our midst, at a green old age, one of the 
last of that noble band of philanthropists, whose 
members, convinced that slavery was a “crime 
in the sight of God,” labored unceasingly for its 
total extinction throughout the possessions of the 
British Crown. We allude to our revered friend, 
Joseph Cooper, of Walthamstow. 

He was about thirty years of age when his ac- 
tive anti-slavery career commenced, In early 
life he had heard of the frightful sufferings of the 
unfortunate negroes during the “ Middle Pass- 
age,” as it was called, across the Atlantic. The 
details of the atrocities committed by the slave- 
owners against their unhappy victims in the colo- 
nies of Great Britain, which from time to time 
reached England, awakened in his young and 
ardent mind a horror of the system that entailed 
so much misery upon the children of Africa. 
When, therefore, the time came for enlightening 
the public as to the true nature of slavery, it is 
not to be wondered at that Joseph Cooper should 
have been among the first to come forward to 
aid the great work. 

In the movement for the abolition of the Ap- 
prenticeship system, J. Cooper also took a part, 
and when, in 1839, the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society was founded, he at once became 
an active member, and later on was elected one 
of the honorary secretaries of that noble institu- 
tion. This post he held, in conjunction with Ed- 
mund Sturge, up to the day of his death, 

But the labors of the deceased were not con- 
fined to the Anti-Slavery movement alone. The 
Peace Society, the Howard Association, and 
many other philanthropic institutions, had the 
benefit of his advice and counsel. In his earlier 
days he took an active part in the movement for 
the liberation of religion from State patronage 
and control, and for many years, as far as oppor- 
tunity offered, cordially co-operated with the late 
Edward Miall in the work of his life. Two jour- 
neys to Madrid, on behalf of the persecuted Prot- 
estants of Spain, and the enslaved negroes in 
the Spanish possessions, were also made by this 
friend of the oppressed. His life was one of 
Christian self-sacrifice. His love for his Divine 
Master showed itself in all that he undertook. 
Though for many years his sufferings were very 


great, he never relaxed his benevolent efforts for | grants, rank among the most orderly of American 


the good of suffering humanity. 
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Joseph Cooper died at the advanced age, 
eighty-one, at Essex Hall, Walthamstow, whe 











he had for a long time resided. The funeral to 77% 
place on Seventh-day, the 3d ult., at the Frieng Marsh. 
Meeting House, Tottenham, Representatives whi 
from several of the societies in which J, Coopegm #2 
had taken a lively interest were present, dena, 
Abridged from the Nonconformist. ward 












ITEMS. 


TROPICAL WEATHER.—Isaac Sharp, in a lette 
from Australia, speaking of some of his exper 
ences, says: “ That night was cold, and my fee 
were cold, and no wonder, for a young man livin 
in a cottage close by told me that his thermome. 
ter in-doors, at early morning, was down to 2 
degrees, and this within the tropics. We had been 






















































kindly warned to avoid tropical heat, and thishaifm J 
been our aim, but no one told us to beware off Fre 
tropical cold. Striking is the contrast between per 
day and night temperature.” is 2 
A YOUNG woman called as a witness in a crim 1° 
inal case at Hamilton, Ontario, a short time 
ago, refused to take an oath, on the ground tha : 
the Bible commands us to “swear not at all,” v0 
Persisting in her refusal, she was committed to—™ vi 
jail for forty-eight hours for contempt of court. th 
AccorDING to the final official figures of the 
census, all the Territories of the United States ex. x 
cept the District of Columbia contain more men © 
than women, generally in the proportion of two t 
or three to one. Twenty-three of the States also 
contain more men than women, including all of 
the Western and several of the Southern States, 






Delaware is the only one of the original thirteen 
that is in the same condition. In proportion to 
population Massachusett* and Rhode Island have 
the greatest excess of female population, In the 
United States there are very nearly a million 
more males than females. 


Our IMMIGRANTS.—We have now a popula 
tion of over fifty millions, and the number of im- 
migrants for the year (1881) coming to New 
York alone, will be about 440,000. In 1834 
the population of the United States was about 
twenty-five millions, and the number of immi- 
grants in that year was 319,223, a number 
more than two-thirds as large as that of the pres- 
ent time, while the aggregate population of the 
country was only half of what it now is. It is 
also reported that the majority of the immigrants 
who arrived last year were of an uncommonly 
good class, people of working habits and gener- 
ally of some means, More than one-third of 
them were Germans, mostly belonging to the ag- 
ricultural classes, who proverbially make good 
citizens and are easily assimilated. Immigrants 
from Great Britain, mostly Irishmen, come next, 
forming something less than one-third of the ag- 
gregate, a valuable addition to our working forces. 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark furnish the next 
largest contingent, about one-eighth of the whole, 
and the rest 1s divided among other nationalities. 
The bulk of the immigration is going to the West. 
It is a fact worthy of note that the Northwestern 
States, which receive among their people the 
largest proportionate number of foreign immr 




































communities.—V. Y. Nation, 
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fring to the time when Mary Beatrice, of Mo- 
dena, about to marry the Duke of York, after- 








French was spoken by twice as many native 
Frenchmen as there were English-speaking peo- 
Je, while German was the language of at least 
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ploughed, and still continues to be thus ploughed, 
by earthworms. It may be doubted whether 


Professor Alexander Hogg, in an address at there are many other animals which have played 
Yarshall University, Texas, illustrated the extent | $0 important a part in the history of the world as 
i which the English language has spread, by re- have these lowly-organized creatures.” 





- 





DEaTHs IN 1881.—Among the conspicuous 


ward King James II, did not know where Eng-| personages upon the world’s record who passed 
and was ; then to one hundred years ago, when | away during the year just ended, were the fol- 


lowing: Tzar Alexander, of Russia ; President 
Garfield, of the United States; Earl Beacons- 
field in England ; Drouin de Lhuys in France ; 
in Germany; Marshal 


na lett an equal number, and Spanish had a wider geo. 5 

S exper, graphical range than either German, French, or Count von Arnim 

my fee English ; and, comparing these periods with the Tegethoff in Russia; Fernando Wood and 
an living ym present, when English is the language of one| General Burnside, amongst American political 
“rMome. hundred million people, and bids fair, before an- men ; Dean Stanley, Morley Punshon, Prof. 







many. 






this had 
*ware off French Academy his evidence, obtained by ex- 
tween perimentation, that permanganate of potassium 





isan effective antidote for venomous snake-bites. 





under the skin, 





yon Neumann, of Vienna, estimates, in his ‘' Re- 
view of the Production, Traffic, and Commerce of 
the World’s Economy,” that the annual product 






of the fm of coal in the whole world increased from 136,- 
tes ex. 000,000 tons in 1860, to 294,000,000 tons in 1877. 
e men | “reat Britain was the leading producer, during 






the whole period, and returned an output of 137,- 







States, 
lirteen [| lowintheir order. The drain upon the earth’s stock 
ion tom coalhashardly begun yet. The known fields of 





have an area of 200,000 square miles; those of 
the United States of 193,870; the East India 







many, France, and Belgium have small fields; 






Japan has coal fields in fifteen of its thirty-eight 
provinces; Australia has excellent coal to supply 















is the lands of the Pacific. 

mmi- mark 

mber  Wiestimates that there are in gardens 53,767 
pres-  Wormsto the acre, and that they would weigh 356 
"the 

It is each worm is able to digest a large amount of 
ants 

only brief space of time. Careful weighing of the 
ner- “castings” brought to the surface by worms 
1 of shows that they sometimes amount to sixteen 
ag- ‘ons per acre annually—sufficient to produce two 
ood inches of so-called ‘vegetable mould” in ten 
ants years, Since worms often burrow to a depth of 
ext, seven or eight feet, it follows that they may play = 
ag- no mean part in undermining and burying loose 







stones and monuments of earth. Many of the 
foundations of Roman buildings recently discov- 








le, 
ies, this constantly accumulating deposit of “earth 
ast. 
rn the ruins at Wroxeter. At the conclusion of this 






; k, Darwin says; 
‘The plough is one of the most ancient and 







fore he existed the land was in fact regularly 





other hundred years, to be that of ten times as|PDiman and Leonard Baccn, prominent in the 


religious world ; Palfrey, the historian, Street, 


M. de Lacerda has communicated to the|{snier and Dr. Holland, in literature, on our 


side of the Atlantic ; Thomas Carlyle in Eng- 
land, with Littré and Emil de Girardin in 


He uses a filtered one per cent. solution, injected France; Dr. I. I. Hayes, the Arctic explorer ; 


G. B. Emerson, educator; and T. A. Scott, 


The Coal Production of the World —Professor railroad president. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


CONSECRATION. 


The following verses were suggested by an 
article in Friends’ Review on «« Consecration,” 
and sent to the contributor with a Christmas card, 


000,000 tons in 1878. The United States, which | tepresenting a solitary bird on the branch of a 
stands next, returned 55,200,000 tons in 1877. Ger- | tree in a storm of rain: 
many, France, Belgium, and Austro-Hungary fol-| Though the rain may fall, and the wind be blow- 


ing, 
And cold and chill is the wintry blast, 


China, still almost unbroken, are supposed to} Though the cloudy sky is still cloudier growing, 


And the dead leaves tell that summer has 
passed— 


fields of 35,000; the British fields of 9,000; Ger-| My face I hold to the stormy heaven, 


My heart is as calm as the summer sea, 


one field in Russia covers 13,600 square miles ; | Glad to receive what my God has given, 


What e’er it be. 


When I feel the cold I can say, ‘“‘ He sends it,” 
And His wind blows blessing I surely know, 


Earthworms.—In his last printed work, Dar- | For I've never a want but that He attends it, 


And my heart beats warm though the winds 
may blow. 


pounds. Having four or five gizzards apiece, | The soft sweet summer was warm and glowing ; 


Bright were the blossoms on every bough ; 


coarse food, and to eat his “peck of dirt” in a|I trusted Him when the roses were blowing, 


I trust Him now. 


Small were my faith should it weakly falter, 
Now that the roses have ceased to blow, 

Frail were the trust that now should alter, 

Doubting His love when storm clouds grow. 

I trust Him once I must trust Him ever, 

And His way is best, though I stand or fall, 

Through wind and storm He will leave me never, 
He sends it all. 


ered in Great Britain are preserved underneath Why should my heart be faint and fearing ? 


Mighty He rules above the storm, 


mould,” which is from two to three feet deep over | Even the wintry blast is cheering, 


Showing His power to keep'me warm. 
Never a care on my heart is pressing, 
Never a fear can disturb my breast, 


most valuable of man’s inventions; but long be- Everything that He sends is blessing, 
For He knows best. 








